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His father was a farmer, a descendant of early
seventeenth-century settlers in Maryland. The
son attended Moore's Hill College, Indiana, and
received the degrees of B.S. in 1876, A.B. in
1880, and A.M. in 1883. From 1880 to 1889 he
served in the same college as professor of ancient
languages. In 1889-90 he became assistant in
Greek and Latin at the Baltimore College for
Women (later Goucher College) and the next
year senior fellow of Greek in Johns Hopkins
University, where he received the degree of
Ph.D. in 1892. He then became professor of
Greek in Iowa College (later Gr inn ell), served
as acting president from 1900 to 1902, and as
dean of the faculty from 1902 to 1906, when he
was elected president. At the close of the First
World War he became a member of the Ameri-
can Relief Commission in the Near East and
In 1924 was appointed a trustee of the Carnegie
Foundation for the Advancement of Learning.

During his twenty-five years as president of
Grinnell College, Alain brought about far-reach-
ing changes in the life of that college. Always
a scholar, he likewise became an effective ad-
ministrator and man of affairs. He sought to
pattern Grinnell somewhat after Oxford Uni-
versity and therefore built extensive and beau-
tiful dormitories, both for men and women. He
also added a large recitation hall and a presi-
dent's house. These building projects and the
improvement of the faculty necessitated frequent
campaigns for funds which were usually suc-
cessfully carried out. A leader of great vision,
he believed in youth, brought out the best in
them, and in the college established a system of
student self-government. A firm believer in the
English ideal of education, he was zealous in
trying to build character in his students. Through
his chapel and vesper talks he exercised great
influence over them and commanded from them
a rare loyalty. They were greatly impressed by
his intellectual powers and his idealism. Natu-
rally shy, he nevertheless became a very effective
public speaker. He believed whole-heartedly in
creative education of the liberal-arts type and
also in complete academic freedom. One of his
notable qualities was his ability to adjust his
outlook to changing conditions. In consequence,
he revised the curriculum, shifting the emphasis
from the classics to modern languages, the natu-
ral and social sciences, and the fine arts. In this
move he was bitterly opposed by a minority
of his faculty. Perhaps his greatest weakness
was that he was not always wise in his selection
of new faculty members.

To bring Grinnell into close contact with the
outside world, he established the Gates Memo-

Marbury

rial Lectureship and an annual exchange of pro-
fessorships with Harvard University. These
became a great stimulus to the spiritual and
intellectual life of the college. Main was deeply
interested in international affairs and urged the
entry of the United States into the League of
Nations. He was also an enthusiastic supporter
of the English-Speaking Union. An idealist of
a deep spiritual nature, he drew his inspiration
chiefly from Plato and the New Testament. He
possessed great courage and persistence, even
against the heaviest odds. Behind an apparent
reserve lay a warm-hearted, affectionate nature,
and a sensitive spirit which was quickly respon-
sive to beauty, love, and sympathy. He died on
the eve of his seventy-second birthday, having
literally by overwork laid down his life for the
college during his last years. He was survived
by his wife, Emma (Myers) Main, whom he
had married on Jan. 18, iSSr.
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MARBURY, ELISABETH (June 19, 1856-
Jan. 22, 1933), theatrical and authors' agent,
the second daughter and youngest of five chil-
dren of Francis Ferdinand and Elizabeth (Mc-
Coun) Marbury, was born in New York City.
She was educated in private schools and at home.
At ten she gave an illustrated lecture on the
solar system to her child friends, charging five
cents admission and using a lantern and slides
belonging to her scholarly father, a prominent
attorney. She was brought up in an atmosphere
of culture and met many of the distinguished
persons of the day who lived in or visited New
York City. She first visited Europe when she
was sixteen, and she crossed the Atlantic about
seventy times thereafter. At twenty-five, when
living with her family in New York, she became
interested in a new invention, the incubator.
She bought one, set it up in her bedroom, and
hatched a hundred chicks, of which eighty-seven
survived. She took them to the family farm on
Long Island, where she founded a thriving
poultry business, became an exhibitor, and took
many prizes on her fowls. She was also active
in social, religious, and literary club life, welfare
work, and athletics. A devotee of the theatre
since childhood, in 1885 she managed a charity
benefit performance which brought in $5,000.
Daniel Frohman, then a well-known producer,
advised her to develop her business qualities.
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